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The City of Berkeley is poised to begin enforcement of parking laws that will require vehicle dwellers to move or be towed. But where will they go? 


Berkeley parking laws force vehicle dwellers to roll on 


By Isabella Fertel 


AFTER two-plus years in the 
same location, Berkeley Friends on 


Wheels—a community of houseless 
people who live in vehicles—are 
being torced to move along. In early 


October, City of Berkeley employees 
chalked the tires of all of the vehicles 
parked on the corner of Eighth and 
Harrison Streets in West Berkeley, 
which means that they had 72 hours 
to move their vehicles before poten- 
tially being towed. Many of the vehi- 
cles were also “red-tagged,” meaning 
they were tagged with an official 
notice giving them 72 hours to move. 
The city also rezoned the area for four- 
hour parking, surprising residents 
who have lived there for years. City 
employees cite the enforcement of 
these new parking rules and the “free- 
ing up of on-street parking” as the 
reason for the community’s closure, 


as well as reducing trash and “illegal 
water discharge” on public streets and 
into storm drains. 

For residents, eviction means a 


complete upheaval of their homes and 


support systems, including contacts 
with services and outréach providers 


who can more easily find them while _ 


they are living consistently in one 
place. 

“Tt’s been difficult because I feel 
like we’ve been pushed around from 
one place to another until we ended 
up here,” said Yesica Prado, a Berke- 
ley Friends on Wheels organizer 
and member. “We have faced these 
challenges before... so we’re kind of 
used to it, but it’s hard. People have 
mental distress about it all the time. 
That’s why when we actually got a 
chance to stay here, it was some really 
big relief.” 

Berkeley Friends on Wheels is one 
of the largest communities of vehi- 


cle dwellers in the city of Berkeley. 
Their community, like other vehicle 
dwellers in the bay area, has faced 
constant displacement and trauma 
at the hands of the city since they 


first organized as a community while 
living at the Berkeley Marina in 2018. 


After the group at the marina grew 
to more than 70 vehicles, the City of 
Berkeley started posting construction 
notices and handing out red ticket 
notices. After that, Friends on Wheels 
moved to a nearby parking lot at the 
marina—but the city kicked them out 
of the lot as well, saying they wanted 
to repaint the lines in the parking lot. 
The group then moved around on the 
street before settling at the intersection 


of 8th and Harrison, where many have 


been since. 

Starting on September 24, the City 
of Berkeley began posting street clean- 
ing signs up and down Eighth Street 
and Harrison Street. The signs indi- 


In early October, residents of Berkeley Friends on Wheels protest their displacement, with signs that say “work with 
us” and “this vehicle is my home.” This is just the latest chapter in a history of displacement for the group. 


cated that residents had until October 
6 to move their vehicles to make way 
for street sweeping machines or risk 
being towed. 


As the sun rose on October 6, resi- 


dents of Berkeley Friends on Wheels 
gathered to peacefully resist displace- 


ment. The community of 14 RVs, two 
vans, and two cars are parked parallel 
to a Tesla Service Center—separated 
from their garage by only the side- 
walk. They were joined in protest by 
a group of about twenty supporters, 
including UC Berkeley students, 

legal observers, and other commu- 


' nity advocates. At 8:00 a.m., a small 


team of city employees arrived. City 
workers began to execute what Assis- 
tant to the City Manager Peter Radu 
called a “deep clean” of the Harrison - 
area, using rakes and shovels to load 
residents’ belongings into a garbage 
truck. In one instance, they trashed 

a pile of belongings outside of one 
resident’s vehicle that he intended to 
keep, including cookware, a cooler full 
of food, cooking supplies, clothing, 
shoes, and other personal items. 

Community members told Radu 
and other city employees that they 
were concerned about the Friends’ im- 
pending displacement and the city’s 
inability to provide an adequate alter- 
native shelter. Radu dismissed resi- 
dents’ claims that the City of Berkeley 
was displacing people in enforcing 
the new parking restrictions, calling 
the action a “deep clean” that would 
not displace any of the residents from 
their vehicles. 

“After a long pause during the 
height of the pandemic, the City is 
beginning to resume normal opera- 
tions, and this includes citywide en- 
forcement of our parking rules,” Peter 
Radu told Street Spirit in an email. 
“We are not enforcing any laws that 
prohibit sleeping or living in one’s 
vehicle; we are simply asking that 
anyone who is using their vehicle as 
shelter comply with the same parking 
rules that every 


Roll on continues on page 9 
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In their own words: What does your community mean to you? 


Througout this issue, find hand-written statements from residents of Berkeley Friends on Wheels about what they love about their 
community, and what they would lose if forced apart. Additional statements will be available online at thestreetspirit.org 
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Jack Bragen writes about the experience of emerging from a period of psychosis, using his own experience as a guide. 
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Emerging from psychosis is like a 
revelation 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


Mok than once, I 
emerged from psycho- 
sis at Kaiser Hospital 
in Martinez. And this 
was a very deep and 
profound experience. 
In one instance, a 
movie was played on 
the television: “Field 
of Dreams.” The movie 
taught me something 
about myself. It is okay 
to be crazy. On this 
basis, the portal was 
created that goes from 
insane to sane. 

“Field of Dreams” 
had a piece of land, on 
which a baseball field 
was built by the pro- 
tagonist. It attracted 
all manner of deceased 
baseball players from 
the past, who were 
very passionate about 
the game. I’m not pas- 


sionate about baseball, 
but I respect passion. 
The movie took me out 
of my psychotic head- 
space and put my mind 


in a mode of total rest. 
From that point, my 


While I’m not referring 
to Christianity, I’m 
referring to “religious” 
in a generic form. 
Religious doesn’t need 


to specify one religion 
over another. Generic 


It is like taking off a set of 
chains and shackles. Then you 


have to deal with the truth. And 


the truth isn’t always nice, but 
it’s all we have. 


psychosis was gone—at 
least for the time being. 
Of course, it would 
later come back at any 
time I would make the 
mistake of trying to do 
without medication. 
‘Coming out of psy- 
chosis and into truth is 
an epiphany. It can be 
a religious experience. 


“religion” is very non- 
specific, and that’s how 
I take my god. I don’t 
ascribe to any set of 
practices or any sect of 
anything. My heritage 
is Jewish, but I haven’t 
had a Bar Mitzvah, and 
I don’t identify with 
Judaism or with any 
organized religion. 


When I was young, 
I asked my father 
whether God exists, 
and he replied it was 
up to me to decide. 


That was how my 
father taught. If you 


can teach independent 
thought, that’s how it 


‘is done. 


When a psychotic 
person realizes that all 
of that crazy stuff in 
their head can be dis- 
carded, it is like taking 
off a set of chains and 
shackles. Then you 
still have to deal with 
truth. And truth isn’t 
always nice, but it is 
all we have. 


Jack Bragen lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna 
Bragen, and sells books 

on LULU.com that might 
interest you. 
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Misinformation about Berkeley’s ‘homeless response’ 


By Berkeley Copwatch 


ON September 16, the Office of 
the City Manager, Dee Williams-Rid- 
ley, wrote a “Letter to Neighbors 
on Homeless Response.” We feel an 
urgent need to respond with correc- 
tions so that our community can be 
accurately informed on what’s going 
on in our streets. 

We have already documented nu- 
merous mass evictions of unhoused 
communities in tents and vehicles, 
and we have reason to expect more 
of these mass evictions in the coming 
months. Many of these evictions are 
tied up in legal proceedings because 
of the City’s willingness to violate 
people’s constitutional rights in order 
to disappear houselessness. The City’s 
attempts to normalize and justify the 
displacement of our unhoused com- 
munity members does not go unno- 
ticed. The streets are watching. 

The City Manager’s Office writes: 


“With the 2018 passage of 
Measure P, our residents 
have generously voted to 
tax themselves to support 
these efforts, and the City 
Council provides additional 
general fund revenues to 
address homelessness.” 


According to the Ballot Measure 
description, Measure P funds were 
intended to pay for “navigation cen- 
ters, mental health support, rehousing 
and other services for the homeless, 
including homeless seniors and __ . 
youth.” Of the funds raised by the 
Measure P tax, over $900,000 is going 
to the “Homeless Response Team” 
which includes overtime pay for two 
BPD officers ($57,920). The funds are 
also used for Public Works staff and a 
City Manager’s Office liaison to carry 
out “cleanups”—interventions where 
public works employees are intend- 
ed to clean 


The City of Berkeley recently put out a statement about their response to the crisis of homelessness. Berkeley 
Copwatch saw errors in their statement, and felt the need to set the record straight. 


-What the Letter calls “debris” here 


has often been people’s essential 
belongings. Frequently residents have 
not been present to object when their 
belongings are taken. In recent weeks, 
the City has even taken people’s 
things but then left alone the 1-3 
trash piles that residents have made 
for pickup. (Residents at Eighth and 
Harrison Streets have requested a 


: dumpster 
ener : : numerous 
vents bat Lis statement...rings hollow fees 
ee often in the context of Berkeley’s not provid- 
end in im- : i ‘ 

portant per failure to provide accessible and ee : 
meticany! dignified resources for residents ees 
destroyed— with nowhere to go. their bins 
at various for use, the 
unhoused City took 
communities 


in Berkeley. We are concerned that this 
use of funds does not align with the 
spirit of this tax. 


“Additionally, staff 
collected debris from 
encampments at least 
once each week, with a 
crew of two public works 
staff, a police officer and a 
staff person from the City 
Manager’s Office.” 


This is false. At the RV and tent 
community by Eighth and Harrison 
Streets (just one of many places where 
the City stops for garbage pickup 
across Berkeley) Copwatch has docu- 
mented three Public Works employ- 
ees, two BPD Officers (sometimes 
three), and one-two City Manager’s 
Office staff present at these cleanups . 
over the last five-plus months. 

“Collecting debris” is misleading. 


them away). We believe this misuse of 
taxpayer dollars amounts to harass- 
ment, intimidation, traumatization, 
and theft of belongings. 


“For example, we 
partnered with Caltrans 
and Alameda County to 
successfully close the large 
encampments at I-80 and 
University, conducting 
weekly outreach for three 
months and eventually 
moving 50 people into 
hotel and shelter beds.” 


Seabreeze was home to an estimated 
90 people, accounting for the increases 
in population due to the displacement 
of other local encampments (such as 
the one at Gilman Street and the com- 
munity at Ashby /Shellmound). Not 
all residents at Seabreeze were offered 
alternative shelter, and some could 
not access the shelter offered due to 


their disabilities. We’re stil] seeing the 
rippling impacts of this mass eviction 


for residents who have been separated 
from friends or chosen family, and 
who have had to move to ridiculously 
unsafe areas like Ashby West where 
they are unable to receive services. 
(Ashby West is entirely enclosed by 
freeway on and off ramps; within just 
weeks of moving there, one resident’s 
animal companion was killed by a 
passing car.) 


“The Safe RV parking 
program will provide 
temporary parking 
accommodations for up 
to 40 households living in 
their RVs, and is designed 
to be as low barrier as 
possible.” 


The opening of this Safe Parking 
site is already being leveraged as 
an excuse to enforce parking reg- 
ulations that make it drastically 
more difficult to live in a vehicle 
in Berkeley. The same 2019 Berke- 
ley Point-In-Time count that the 
City Manager cites in her letter 
also estimated that at least 161 RVs 
and 157 cars/vans were used as 
vehicle homes in Berkeley. Those 
who are not among the 40 RVs who 
park at the Safe Parking site will 
be subject to parking enforcement: 
changing their location every 72 
hours, getting their home towed for 
expired tags, not being able to park 
from 2:00 to 5:00 a.m., and in some 
areas, not being able to park their 
oversized vehicles at all. Instead of 
persecution, the City could be part 
of a solution: funding efforts to help 
residents get registered and to pass 
smog checks, providing city dump- 
sters for curbside communities that 


request them, and directing funding 
and personnel to help—not hurt— 


poor people. 


“,..our values as a 
compassionate city that 
welcomes people of all 
backgrounds means that 
we treat our unhoused 
individuals with respect 
and dignity.” 


This statement is beautiful, how- 
ever it rings hollow in the context of 
Berkeley’s failure to provide acces- 
sible and dignified resources and 
shelter for residents with nowhere 
to go. Mental health, PTSD, and 
ADA violations are used to justi- 
fy criminalization of unsheltered 
people. We are failing to provide 
compassion and care to our most 
vulnerable and economically pre- 
carious community members: our 
aging population and people living 
with physical, mental health, and 
cognitive disabilities. 

For more information, we recom- 
mend speaking directly to advo- 
cates, and most importantly, our 
unhoused neighbors to find out 
what’s really going on. : 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 

to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org 
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Home is where you park it: The histo 


~ 


By Yesica Prado 


Editor’s note: While reporting this story, 
Yesica Prado was a member of the vehicle 
community Friends on Wheels. 


IN response to an increase in the use 
of recreational vehicles, cars, and trucks 
as shelter, cities throughout the Bay 
Area are enacting policies that some- 
times support but often restrict the lives 
of unhoused residents who make their 
homes on four or more wheels. 

In one high-profile example, Berke- 
ley’s City Council outlawed overnight 
parking on city streets for RVs and 
campers, effectively breaking up a 
community of vehicle dwellers that had 
formed over many years. 

The group, which calls itself Friends 
on Wheels, once represented the largest 
assembly of vehicle residents in the city. 
They came together out of need, coop- 
erating to support each other as they 
faced common challenges. They shared 
resources and fostered a safe environ- 
ment for their families—often breaking 
municipal laws in the process. Berke- 
ley’s new regulations have dispersed 
group members across the city, where 
they continue to face the same obstacles, 
but on their own. 

In January 2019, the Berkeley point- 
in-time count, a census of the city’s 
homeless residents conducted every 
other year, found for the first time that 
people living in vehicles made up the 
largest portion of the city’s unhoused 
population—29 percent. In 2019, the 
homeless census found 161 residents 
living in recreational vehicles, up from 


59 two years earlier, while 157 people 
were living in vans and cars, up from 


133. The total homeless population 
increased over those two years to 1,108 
from 834. 

A city report this March suggested 
that the actual number of unhoused 
people could be twice as high, putting 
Berkeley’s homeless population closer 
to 2,000 people. 

In a region where the cost of living 
has spiraled upward in the last decade, 
some who find themselves without 

‘housing opt for living in vehicles. Many 
view it as a temporary fix—an afford- 
able shelter or intermediate stop they 
hope will put them on a path to stable, 


permanent housing. 


Becoming Friends on 
Wheels 


Even before the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic swept through the region, making 
life especially perilous for thousands 
of homeless people, living in a vehicle 
on busy urban streets came with many 
hazards. Parking too close to businesses 
and residences increases the likelihood 
of complaints, drawing the attention 
of city staff and police. The threat of 
parking tickets or being towed is ever 
present. 

That might explain why the Berkeley 
Marina, a remote public space on the 
city’s San Francisco Bay waterfront, has 
long been a refuge for vehicle dwellers. 
Foot traffic is sparse, and parking is 
ample. Overnight parking is prohibited, 
but enforcement historically has been 
lax. 

“Before we came to the Berkeley Ma- 
rina, we were just driving around park- 
ing on a different street every night,” 
said Jennifer Ransbottom, a member of 
Friends on Wheels who lives with her 
husband and three children in an RV. 

“You always had to be strategic in 
where we parked,” she said. “Is it a 
busy street? Could somebody possibly 
sideswipe us or run into us? Are the po- 
lice going to trip off while we are here? 
Can we run our generator?” 

The marina’s seclusion provided safe- 
ty, but also challenges. There are few 
options within walking distance for in- 
expensive, healthful food, and a dearth 


of dumpsters for those who prefer to 
scavenge for leftovers. 


In early 2018, some of the marina’s 
vehicle dwellers began sharing food. 
Owners of RVs with working refrig- 
erators stored groceries for others so 
it would keep longer and save them 
money. People also shared rations from 
the local food bank at pO and 
Cedar streets. 

From this informal ssllebeeaign, the 


Friends on Wheels community co- 


alesced. At its height, the group con- 
sisted of more than 50 people living in - 
more than 30 vehicles. They taught each 
other skills for surviving on the streets, 
such as how to install solar panels, wa- 


Yesica Prado / San Francisco Public Press and CatchLight Local 


Children play at Friends on Wheels. The community is made up of families, students, gig w 


shapes and sizes of vehicles. 


terproof vehicle rooftops, build laundry 
washbasins, and repair bicycles. 

The community consisted of families, 
students, gig workers and service-in- 
dustry workers. Many were disabled 
and elderly people, having moved into 
vehicles when the only other option for 


_ independent living outdoors was tents. 
-A multitude of forces had displaced 
them from housing: job losses, rent 


hikes, foreclosures, evictions, deaths 
in the family, natural disasters, tuition 
costs and sudden he 


Strength in ae ee : 


In the early days, Friends on Wheels 


typically assembled along Marina Bou- 


levard. Nearby restrooms with showers... ) 
said the officer. 


solved a major problem inherent to 
street life: maintaining good hygiene. 


Tiny but fearless, Amber Whitson’s Chihuahua, Bit, peeks out her van’s window ona Saturday afternoon. 


The restrooms had power outlets, so 
they could siphon electricity. They ran 
extension cords to power portable heat- 
ers and survive colder seasons in poorly 
insulated vehicles. The setup kept 
batteries, phones, and other essential 
devices charged. 

But complaints about the group 
accumulated. On Memorial Day 2018, 


| Berkeley police forced them out of the 
marina. About two-dozen activists 


protested, some holding signs that tead_ 
“do not evict us’ ‘and “do not tow my 
home.” 


As police poeed with the eviction, 


Osha Neumann, a civil rights attorney, 
asked Lt. Kevin Schofield where the 
group could _. 

go. Neumann . 


replied: “It’s 
not our job to 
know that. But 


An id 


Ona‘ 
recreatic 


‘and car: 


Swarcle' at 


just afte 


children 
travelin: 
heated 1 
outside 


* white cc 
~ other ov 


manage 
‘As he 


_ with Ra 


Callowa 


We were all ina cir 
had the area in betwe 
for the kids to run ai 


they have to 
ae - play. I loved it, every 
stick togeth- out for everyb 
er, the group | 
moved into the 
nearby parking lot of Hs Lordships—a ty, Frien 
former marina restaurant that had shut turns ke 
down—because they thought staying entrance 
within the boundaries of the marina spotted 
was safer than parking on bustling city __ thieves, 
streets. Parents said they did not want vehicle « 
their children living along roadways. The cx 
Ransbottom recalled another parent’s —_ a sense. 
strenuous objection to returning tothe —_ roam, p 
city’s urban grid: “He was completely Parents 
adamant. “No, I don’t want to go curb- regular: 
side with my kids.’ I was like, ‘What the — babysitt 
hell is curbside? What does it matter? “We v 
We are homeless.’ But it’s a lot harder the area 
to live curbside with your kids. You kids to 1 
share your front doorstep with whoev- everyon 
er chooses to walk up and down that Ransbot 
street.” where wv 
Even though they didn’t arrive there night. It 
by choice, the restaurant parking lot way.” 
gave them an even greater ability to And it 
control and optimize their environ- operatic 
ment—at least for a little while. for unhc 
is illegal 
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2s, students, gig workers, service workers and disabled and elderly people who live in all 


ts,so. =—0 An idyllic summer 
y ran 
e heat- On a windy summer night in 2018, 
poorly recreational vehicles, box trucks, vans 
t. and cars lined up all in a makeshift 
Wial | + wixcle/at the Hs Lordships lot. It was ° 
: just after 11 p.m. and Chris Bockover’s 
> children had just gone to sleep in their 
2018, traveling trailer. Outside, Bockover 
fthe heated up his truck’s engine. Stepping 
ts outside the pickup, he buttoned his 
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ty, Friends on Wheels members took 
turns keeping watch over the lot’s two 
entrances and alerted others if they 
spotted anything concerning: possible 
thieves, vandals, drunk drivers, new 
vehicle dwellers, city staff, or police. 

The community patrol gave parents 
a sense of safety, so they let children 
roam, play together and share toys. 
Parents could run errands and work 
regular shifts because neighbors were 
babysitting. 

“We were all in a circle and we had 
the area in between the RVs for the 
kids to run around and play. I loved it, 
everyone looking out for everybody,” 
Ransbottom said. “We had a little area 
where we sat and barbecued every 
night. It was nice. It was a lot easier that 
Way.” 

And it was easy to keep vehicles 
operational—often a major challenge 
for unhoused residents. In Berkeley, it 
is illegal to repair vehicles on public 


roads except during an emergency, and 
violators can be fined or towed. The 
same rules applied at the restaurant 
parking lot, but police and parking 
control officers generally did not issue 


' tickets; so vehicle repairs could happen 


at any time. 
Vehicle neighbors cooked on grills 


out in the open and ate together. They 


discarded garbage in dumpsters that 
were open all day. In the evenings, they 


_ picked up trash and recyclables that the 


wind and park visitors Tee Drougs! into 
the lot. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of 
the community was how members for- . 


mally organized themselves. Friends on: 


Wheels drew inspiration from another - 
group called Here/There Community 
Camp to craft rules they all agreed to 


follow. They included: 

Keep the area surrounding the 
vehicle cleared of debris. 

Maintain a septic tank in working 
order. No dumping human or animal 
waste in the vicinity. 

Guests can visit between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. Up to seven overnight stays 
allowed per month. 

No drug use outside of the vehicle. 

No loud noise between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m. 

No harassing fellow community 
members. No loud domestic disputes. 

Rule breakers faced temporary or 
even permanent expulsion, as deter- 
mined by consensus. The group met 
weekly to resolve disputes and discuss 
political developments that might affect 
them. Together they decided which 
meetings of the Berkeley City Council to 
attend and what they would say during 
public comment. 

Forming Friends on Wheels boosted 
morale among individuals and fami- 
lies facing so many other day-to-day 
struggles. 

“It was kinda nice, knowing there 
were other people in the same situ- 
ation,” Ransbottom said. “It made 
me feel safe. I don’t mean safe from 
violence, or anything like that. Just 
safe from the bullshit and the politics. 
Free from people pointing fingers, you 
know?” . 

Many vehicle residents said they 
previously felt isolated parked on city 
streets, but now found camaraderie in 
a network of people to relate to and do 
favors for. They exchanged phone num- 


bers and Facebook friendships. Chatter 
and laughter filled the spaces between 


_ vehicle homes. 


Rules are enforced 


But to maintain this communal life- 
style, Friends on Wheels had been over- 
stepping rules and regulations, creating 
friction with the people who managed 
and worked at the marina. 

The bathrooms, showers and electrical 


. outlets that had eased their lives were 


intended for people who stored or lived 
on their boats. Unlike the boat owners, 


Yesica Prado / San Francisco Public Press and CatchLight Local 
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Friends on Wheels had not paid for 
access. Once waterfront staff realized 
vehicle dwellers were using marina 
facilities, they began making it harder 
for them to access the restrooms. 

This tension began early on, while the 
group was still parked along Marina 
Boulevard. Waterfront staff started 
keeping the public restrooms locked. 
They removed mirrors and covered 
electrical outlets. Vehicle dwellers 
adapted by ducking into the boat slip 
holders’ restrooms as others were leav- 
ing. Sometimes, they just broke in. 

Staff also removed the handles from 
water spigots. A new gate, requiring 
payment for entry, was installed at 
the rear parking lot. Permits became 
required for entry or overnight park- 
ing at most of the marina lots, pushing 
additional vehicle dwellers out onto the 
boulevard. 

After Friends on Wheels moved into 
the lot next to Hs Lordships, which had 
gone out of business, the city contracted 
First Security Services to patrol the va- 
cant restaurant building and the marina. 

In a memo to the Berkeley City Coun- 
cil, City Manager Dee Williams-Ridley 
reported having received escalating 
complaints. “City staff have been 
harassed, followed, and threatened ver- 
bally and physically by campers,” she 
wrote. “Marina berthers have reported 
multiple and increasing numbers of 
altercations and threats” related to the 
use of restrooms and showers. 

Once again, police escorted Friends 
on Wheels away from Marina Boule- 
vard—this time for good. 


Fear of tickets and towing 


The community moved to the Gilman 
District in West Berkeley, a warren of 
warehouses and vacant commercial lots 


-also known to be a refuge for unhoused 


residents. But new businesses were 
moving into the area too, so Friends on 


Wheels was cheek-to-jow! with housed 


residents and denizens of burgeoning 
industrial beer gardens, vehicle service 
shops and art studios—all of whom 


History continues on page 11 


Children play on Eighth Street in West Berkeley while their parents run errands. RV-dwelling neighbors or grandma 
babysit when the guardians are away. 
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Staying dry during the first 
rains of the season 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


I had a bit of an adventure last 
night... I thought I’d try camping 
under the ledge of this patio. The 
ledge overhead was just barely big 
enough to cover me from the rain. But 
on the downside, if there were any 
cross winds blowing the rain at me, I 
could be in big trouble. On the upside, 
I couldn’t think of any better ideas. So 
what the hell. 

Things went pretty well at first. And 
I slept for a couple of hours as snug as 
a bug in a rug. But in the middle of the 
night I realized I was in big trouble. 
The rain REALLY started to pound 
down (we would end up getting a 
half-an-inch in all). And my blanket 
started to take on water like a big sop- 
py sponge. And one of my pants legs 
was wet, as well as one of my socks. 

I started to panic, thinking I may 
have to bail from the spot—which 
would have been a complete disaster, 
staggering out into the middle of the 
storm with really no other place to 
go. But the alternative could be even 
worse—lying there all night complete- 
ly soaked inside a cold wet blanket. . 
. Time moves really slow at times like 
that. As you lay there for all eternity 
(seemingly) as the rain pounds down 
harder and harder on your tarp (the 
only thing I had for a “tarp” was a 
couple of black garbage bags that I 


had to constantly rearrange over my 
head to fend off the water that was 


coming at me from every direction). 


Minutes passed like hours. Hours 
passed like years. Years passed like ... 
oh, you get the idea. .... And you have 
a lot of time to think when you're 
lying there in the darkness, trapped 

in the rain. Like, about how the hell 
your life ended up at this strange junc- 
ture in the first place. 

Finally—after several lifetimes—the 
rain seemed to be letting up... Or was 
that just my IMAGINATION.. No, the 
sound of rain on my tarp WAS reced- 
ing, from a pounding, to a little tinkle. 
And then finally, to a complete stop. 
Silence. Beautiful! I pulled my body 
out of my blanket and stood there. It 
was still dark and I had no idea what 
time it was, so I pulled out my cell 
phone: It was almost 7 am. It would 
be getting light soon. I quickly packed 
up my soggy blanket and even soggier 
cardboard and trudged ever onward. 

I think I’ll try something different 
tonight. 

Some good news on the horizon. 
Supposed to be dry tonight. So I can 
sleep at my campsite with my kitties 
and catch my breath. In the meantime, 
I got two other spots scoped out that 
might work the next night it rains. 
Course you never know until you 
know. As they say. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and 
artist who lives in Berkeley, California. 


You can find more of his writing on his 
blog, acebackwordsphotos.wordpress.com. 


Clio Sady 


The Bay Area got its first real rain of the season in October. On Sunday, Oc- 
tober 24, a record 8 inches of rainfall drenched parts of the Bay Area, while 
thousands of unsheltered people worked to stay dry using tents, tarps, and 
self-built structures. During the rainy season, unhoused people seek ref- 

uge in all kinds of places, often struggling to keep dry. If you would like to 
donate tarps or other wet-weather equipment to the houseless community, 
organizations like The Village in Oakland and Love and Justice in the Streets 


are accepting donations to distribute. 


Youth voices: writing from YSA’s Tiny House Village 


Youth from the Youth Spirit Artworks Tiny House Empowerment Village share work from a recent workshop. 


a 


Enera Wilson 


Residents write about living at the tiny house village and reflect on life. 
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was any genetics I could 
change I would start 
with that one. My par- 
ents have both struggled 
with schizophrenia. One 
more so than the other. 
Because of that I’ve seen 
first hand how it can be, 
and if that’s one thing 
(along with all mental 
illness) I could rid the 
world of, I would do it 


in a heartbeat. 


Survival 
By Sam R. 


I think that everyone 
has an innate sense 

Of survival in our 
DNA, but besides the 
instinct 

To simply stay alive I 
think that we as 

Humans try to prog- 
ress and innovate. That 
being said, 

Life is no picnic, and 
things can get rough, 
we all know the saying, 
“when times get tough 
the tough get going” 
and I think personally 
(as fucked up as it might 
seem) what keeps me 


pushing ahead is to do 
better (or achieve more) 
than my father / family 
did. Yes we survived, we 
made it, but that’s not 
enough for me. I want to 
be great. And although 
it’s not the primary 

goal, the only success- 
ful path to immortality 
we ve found is through 
passing our stories of 
one another. Elon Musk, 
Lebron James, immor- 
tals, and I want to see 

if I can push myself to 
those heights. 


Your Age 
By Liane C. 


If I didn’t know my 
age I feel like I would 
assume that I’m in my 
late 60s or 70s. The 
reason why is because 
I’m constantly worrying 
about my death. Statis- 
tics show that this main- 
ly happens to people 
once they become older 
in age and are looking 
for the next part of their 
existence or non-exis- 
tence. Blah. Blah. Blah. 

It’s crazy to think that 


more people my age 
aren’t scared for this. 

I honestly just want to 
know how they are able 
to focus on other things 
or have hobbies they en- 
joy. My body feels about 
35. I’ve been doing hard 
handy work since I was 
young and I still do 

to this day. The age of 
my heart? I’m not sure 
on this one. I’ve been 
through a lot as a person 
and most of it was from 
when I was younger. 
Therefore, I’m not sure 
for this one. 


The Tiny House Empow- 
erment Village Writing 
Group arose out of the 
belief that everyone has 

a story to tell, and that 
telling our stories together 
furthers a sense of commu- 
nity. Since June, facilitated 
by Zoe Mosko, the writing 
group has been meeting at 
the Village twice a month. 
Participants sit around 
and talk, enjoy snacks, 
write on suggested writing 
prompts, or free write and 
share what they’ve written. 
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T ow-away’ zones leave vehicle dwellers wondering: where do we go? 


Roll on from page 2 


vehicle owner in Berkeley must com- 
ply with.” 

However, many of these laws ef- 
fectively make it impossible to live in 
your vehicle in Berkeley. For example, 
a law passed in March of 2019 says 
that RVs are banned from parking 
anywhere in the city between the 
hours of 2:00 and 5:00 a.m. 

Clarence Galtney has been with 
Berkeley Friends on Wheels for two 
and a half years at Eighth and Harri- 
son Streets. He has COPD, and says 
that the stress of this potential dis- 
placement has had a profound impact 
on his health. Galtney was hospital- 
ized in the days after the street clean- 
ing signs were posted, and said that 
he felt like he hadn’t had enough time 
to mentally and physically prepare to 
uproot his home. 

“I would prefer to be here just for 
the simple fact that [what they’re 
offering is] just for one year and after 
the year is up, you’re going to be 
shuffling from corner to corner every 
72 hours,” Galtney said. “I’ve been 
here for two and a half years and I’m 
comfortable here. I feel I’m safe here, 
right here in this spot.” 

Residents have been told they 
can move their vehicles to a “free, 
off-street parking program in West 
Berkeley for people living in RVs,” ac- 
cording to a flyer handed out by City 
of Berkeley Neighborhood Services 
staff. The lot is attached to the Hori- 
zon Transitional Village on Grayson 
Street—about two miles away from 


Berkeley Friends on Wheels. 
The City of Berkeley is also offering 


vehicle dwellers a spot at SPARK, the 
Safe Parking and Respite Kickstart site 
on Grayson Street next to the Dorothy 
Day House. According to city staff, the 


Bella Fertel 


“No Parking” signs have sprung up in the Gilman District of West Berkeley. City officials say they plan to start en- 
forcing the city’s parking laws in the coming weeks, requiring vehicle dwellers to move or be towed. 


SPARK site is able to accommodate up 
to 40 vehicles, and spots are filled on 
a first-come first-served basis. But the 
move wouldn’t be permanent—the 
lease at the site ends September 30, 
2022: 

So far, only four vehicles from the 
community have successfully made 
it into the Grayson lot, according to 
Prado. She and other members of 
the Friends on Wheels community 


say that they only had one week’s 
notice that they could move into the 


lot before the tows were scheduled 
to begin. This short time frame made 
it extremely difficult for people to 
realistically prepare to move all of 
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their belongings and get their vehicles 
up to the standards required to park 
in the lot. 

Furthermore, moving to the lot is 
not an option for all folks who live in 
their vehicles. Residents point to the 
many restrictions placed on vehicle 
dwellers by the safe parking site as a 
reason why they do not want to—or 
cannot—move to the new site. 

“What's really frustrating about 
this is that they didn’t start doing 
their outreach soon enough. They 
like to pretend that they did outreach 
extensively,” Prado said. “[But] all my 
neighbors come and ask me because 
they don’t know, they get mixed mes- 
saging, I get mixed messaging. So it’s 
just confusion right now.” 

One of the most exclusionary 
restrictions imposed by this site is 
that vehicles have to be operational 
in order to park on the lot—a subject 
residents have received conflicting 
information about. 

Amber Whitson, who has been liv- 
ing with Berkeley Friends on Wheels . 
since the group was parked at the 
Marina, said that initially residents 
were told that non-operational vehi- 
cles could move into the lot as long as 
people towed their vehicle to the site 
themselves. But according to Whitson, 
when a friend got her vehicle towed to 
the Grayson lot, she was turned away 
because her vehicle did not meet the 
requirements to park in the lot. 

According to an emailed statement 
from Radu on October 22, that policy 
will change in the weeks ahead. Radu 
said that if people living in non-op- 
erational vehicles are still interested 
in the SPARK program, the city will 
begin working to find ways to offer 
to tow them onto the lot. Initially, 
the city said that they had funding 
to assist folks in paying for vehicle 
repairs—but that will change too, 
according to Radu. 

“Moving forward, vehicles will no 
longer need to be operable to partic- 
ipate in the program, but we do not 
have the funding to guarantee vehicle 
repairs,” he said. “There is limited 
space at SPARK and we have a list of 
eligible vehicles based on our previ- 
ous work with people in this area.” 

Residents say the back and forth 
regarding the permission of non-op- 
erational vehicles to park in the lot 


is common, and reflects a greater 
trend of mixed messaging residents 
received from city staff about the evic- 
tion and SPARK site restrictions. 

The site also has restrictions on how 
many pets people are allowed to have 
in their vehicles. Whitson says the 
rules on pets are also prohibiting her 
from moving to the lot as she has four 
small dogs. 

For folks with families and children, 


moving to the Grayson lot is not even 
an option. According to a City of 


Berkeley staff report on the Dorothy 
Day House contract, families with 
minor children will not be accommo- 
dated at the SPARK site because the * 
program lacks the “enhanced staffing, 
training, and budgeting” to do so. 
Instead, Radu said the city will refer 
those families to family shelter beds 
through the Family Front Door. 

One of the biggest reasons why 
Clarence Galtney doesn’t want to 
move is because he wants his grand- 
children to be able to come visit him. 


. Children can come visit the SPARK 


site according to Radu, but they can’t 
spend the night. 
The City of Berkeley only has a 


lease on the Grayson lot for one year, 
“so some vehicle dwellers like Galtney « 


are also hesitant to move to the lot 
because they are worried about long 
term stability. 

-Galtney also said that the barbed 


wire fencing encompassing the 


Grayson lot “didn’t sit right” with 
him and reminded him of a prison. He 
also said that the site’s restrictions on 
belongings and property stored out- 
side of vehicles would mean that he 
couldn’t continue to collect bottles and 
cans for recycling—his only source of “ai 
income. 

If folks cannot for some reason 
move to the SPARK site, the city is 
supposed to offer them a shelter bed. 

However, Berkeley Friends on 
Wheels members who cannot park in 
the lot say they haven’t been given 
that option even though they have 
asked. 

For these reasons, the Friends on 
Wheels community intends to stay put 
until there are more safe and perma- 
nent spaces for all of their members to 
park their vehicles. 
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Their original faces: a soul, not 
a homeless person 


FIRST-PERSON 
Jesse Mentken 


I have not been homeless in almost 
a decade. 

But my homelessness was deeply 
influenced by the fact that my mother 
was homeless before me, for many 
years. 

I loved her so much. When your 
own mother hits the streets, you learn 
something. When she was homeless, a 
part of me was homeless. 

That is actually how the Buddha 
sees homelessness: If you suffer, I can 
embrace that. This is not an embrace 
as if it is a burden. I remember just 
wondering why the world did not 
do a good job of showing love to my 
mommy. 

I am not Buddha, but I do spend 


time reminding myself that there real- 
ly is not all that much of a difference 
between self and other. I do not think 
of people as homeless; I think of peo- 
ple as having been betrayed. I think of 
it this way because when someone has 
been betrayed, you try and not betray 
them. You do not see them as walking 
failures or losers. 

I want to write about a man or a 
woman. I want to write about a soul 
and not a homeless person. I want to 
write about my friend Sam. I want to 
write about the fact that his mother 
died and he feels lonely. Yes, he is on 
the street, but his loneliness bothers 
me even more. I want to write about 
the fact that I gave him my old laptop 
because he is a writer. I want to write 
about the fact that after that, 


Faces continues on page 12 


Rodney Bell 


“I don’t think of someone as homeless, I think of people as betrayed” Jesse 
Mentken writes. 


‘They still have an opportunity to call off these tows’ 


ella Fer e 


A Berkeley Public Works employee throws Clarence Gantley’s cooler full of food and cooking supplies into a garbage truck. City employees often throw 
away important personal belongings—such as clothing, medication, personal documents, and meaningful posessions—during encampment sweeps. 


Roll on from page 9 


October 6 was supposed to be the 
last day for members of Friends on 
Wheels to move their vehicles from 
their current location before the city 
was Set to begin enforcing the new 
parking restrictions. However, that 
day, the group filed paperwork for a 
temporary restraining order, a pre- 
liminary injunction, and a civil rights 
lawsuit against the City of Berkeley in 
resistance to the eviction. 

Though they were not initially 
granted the TRO due to errors with 
their paperwork, community mem- 
bers say that they have not seen the 
city come back since they tried to file 
for the TRO—even though the city 
was supposed to start towing vehicles 
and enforcing the new parking rules 
starting on October 7. However, those 
who moved their RVs to neighboring 
streets during the “deep clean” have 
started receiving red tags in their new 
locations as well, according to Prado. 

Radu said in an email on October 22 
that the city will soon resume enforce- 
ment of the parking laws, including 
the new signage posted in the Harri- 
son Street area. Any vehicle that does 


not comply with the parking restric- 
tions will be at risk of being towed, he 
says. 

In the fag satis Friends on Wheels 
members and organizers are prepar- 
ing new documents to send to court. 
Their scope is broader this time: the 
TRO would protect all vehicle dwell- 
ers in Berkeley, not just those in their 
community. 

“They still have an opportunity to 
stop what they’re doing and to do 
right by these people,” Anita de Asis 
Miralle, also known as Needa Bee, 
from The Village in Oakland said. 
“They have an opportunity to call 
off these tows and call off the seizing 
of people’s personal properties and 
throwing them in the dumpsters and 
actually sit with this community, 
which is what this community has 
been asking for three years—to sit 
with this community and figure out a 
solution.” 


Isabella Fertel is a graduate student 
studying at UC Berkeley’s School of 
Journalism. 
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It just adds to the trauma of what we 
are already going through’ 


Merced Dominguez watches the pigeons fly over her garden on Eighth Street in 2020. 


History from page 7 


were vying for space, 
including parking. 

Once again, people 
started complain- 
ing about Friends on 
Wheels. 


Its members often re- 
turned to their vehicles 


to find 72-hour notices 
to move or be towed, 
or citations for expired 
registration. Six vehicles 
were towed in a year, 
and just one owner got 
his back. The rest of the 
owners lacked vehicle 
registrations or could 
not pay, all at once, the 
accumulated fees that 
tethered their homes to 
the towing yard. 

With so much visibili- 
ty in an area they could 
not effectively monitor, 
the vehicle dwellers 
changed their behavior 
drastically. They avoid- 
ed confrontations with 
outsiders and limited 
time spent outside. No 
more grilling together. 
No more weekly meet- 
ings. This made it hard- 
er to share information 
or politically organize. 
Parents kept kids inside, 
protecting them from 
danger and the possibil- 
ity of being reported to 
Child Protective Ser- 
vices. 

Other, basic things 
were now difficult too. 
Without bathrooms and 
showers, hygiene was 
a daily puzzle. Without 
easy access to electricity, 
some vehicle residents 
lingered at grocery 
stores, coffee shops and 
restaurants for power. 
Others relied on their 
vehicle neighbors to 
charge devices, running 
extension cords down 
the street from motor- 


home to motorhome. A 
lack of space made daily 
chores a dilemma. 

“It’s difficult, and we 
are walking all over 
each other,” Ransbottom 
said. “You are cooking 
breakfast and waking 
the kids up, and getting 


them dressed all in, like, 


a five-by-five square. I 
mean we are all family, 
but we all have personal 
bubbles. And I feel like 
our personal bubbles 
were being smashed 
together.” 

Because the owners 
of nearby garbage cans 
and dumpsters kept 
them locked, Friends on 
Wheels had few options 
for getting rid of refuse. 
They struggled to keep 
the area clean, hunting 
for open trashcans at 
night. 

Vehicle repairs now 
had to take place quick- 
ly, quietly and in the 
dead of night to avoid 
detection and citation. 
Owners lost sleep to 
finish the work. 

They needed potable 
water for cooking and 
showering, which was 
siphoned from the pipes 
of a nearby grocery 
store. 


A community 
fades 


The group moved to 
the Gilman District in 
the summer of 2018, and 
a year and a half later, 
its ranks had dwindled 
to 28 people in about 20 
vehicles. | 

In February 2020, life 
changed fundamentally 
for Friends on Wheels 
and other vehicle dwell- 
ers in Berkeley. The City 
Council enacted reg- 


ulations against park- 
ing large recreational 
vehicles and campers on 
public streets between 

2 a.m. and 5 a.m. The 


vehicle in a single 
location for up to three 
days. Tickets could be 
avoided by moving just 
a few feet or parking 


With so much visibility, the 


~~~ vehicle dwellers changed their™ 


behavior drastically. No more 
grilling together. No more 
weekly meetings. 


legislation specified 
that city staff should 
focus on enforcement 

in neighborhoods with 
large clusters of vehicles 
and named the Gilman 


District. 

Prior to the restric- 
tions, it was legal to 
park a recreational 


on the opposite side of 
the street—potentially 
remaining on the same 
block indefinitely. Now 
that was illegal. 

The legislation si- 
multaneously began a 
pilot program to let 25 
RV residents park in 
designated city-owned 


lots overnight, outside 
of business hours. RV 
owners would have to 
drive away each morn- 
ing and return at night. 


. Program participants 


could park overnight 

for three months before 
applying to renew their 
permits for the spaces. 
Priority went to fam- 
ilies, students, people 
working in Berkeley and 
those with Berkeley ad- 
dresses within the past 
10 years. 

At the council meet- 
ing, RV residents posed 
questions about how 
this program would 
help them. 

“The third of every 
month a lot of us have 
no money,” said Merced 
Dominguez, a member 
of Friends on Wheels, 
during public comment. 
“And you are going to 
put us out there to park, 
then we have to leave 
overnight and come 
back the next day. Ev- 
eryday? It’s not gonna 
work out. It just adds 
to the trauma of what 


Yesica Prado / San Resncisee Public Press and CatchLight Tocal we are alr eady going, 


through.” 

Dominguez is a pen- 
sioner. A lifelong Berke- 
ley resident, in 2014 
she lost her home of 56 
years in foreclosure to 
Bank of America. With 
little savings left, she 
purchased a recreational 
vehicle and since then 
has parked it in the area 


near Eighth and. Harri- 


son streets. 

While Dominguez and 
other RV residents were 
eligible for parking un- 
der the priority criteria, 
there were not enough 
spaces to meet the need. 
Hundreds of Berkeley 
vehicle dwellers would 
still have to live in their 
vehicles on city streets. 

In the aftermath of the 
new legislation, some 
members of Friends on 
Wheels traded their RVs 
for nondescript vans 
that were too small to 
be subject to the parking 
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rules and less likely to 
draw attention. Others 
departed for poten- 
tially more welcoming 
attitudes in neighboring 
cities. 

By July, city staff in 
Berkeley had yet to 
begin enforcing the 
new overnight parking 
regulations because they 
were busy responding 
to a more urgent crisis: 
COVID-19. But on July 
1, 2020, parking patrol 
resumed enforcement 
for parking meters, 
time-limited unmetered 
spaces, and vehicles 
parked for more than 
72 hours. Once again, 
vehicle homes can be 
towed despite a state- 
wide “shelter-in-place” 
order. 

Many unsheltered 
residents were initially 
almost unaffected by the 
coronavirus, unaware of 
the public health threat 
and deemed by the city 
as exempt from the shel- 
ter-in-place orders. How 
do you shelter in place 
without shelter? 

For Friends on 
Wheels, it was just one 
more trauma to navi- 
gate. They remained on 
the streets, sheltering 
in the places available 
to them, inside their 
vehicles. 

“Home is not neces- 
sarily a place with four 
walls—it’s where your 
heart is,” Ransbottom 
said. “It’s where your 
family is.” 

‘Noah Arroyo contribut- 
ed reporting to this story. 


This story was produced 


by CatchLight and the 


San Francisco Public 
Press, where it originally 
appeared in 2020. Yesica 
Prado is a photographer, 
video, audio and long-form 
writing. She has a master’s 
in journalism (M.J.) from 
the UC Berkeley Graduate 
School of Journalism. 


Amber Whitson crawls under her 1988 Dodge van to drain brake fluid. Whitson is a self-taught mechan- 
ic who offers affordable services to other vehicle residents. 
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San Francisco, CA: San 
Francisco Reopening Abigail 
Hotel As Homeless Housing 


San Francisco will reopen the Abigail Hotel to 
serve as transitional housing to help the houseless 
get off the streets, CBS Global reports. 

City officials, in collaboration with the Tenderloin 
Housing Clinic, plan to use the almost century-old 
hotel as part of its Step Up Housing program, which 
assists homeless adults move into independent 
living spaces. The Abigail Hotel in downtown San 
Francisco was one of the first shelter-in-place sites 
opened during COVID-19. As Step Up Housing, the 
Abigail will provide 59 living units, and housing 
managers will offer case management services five 
days a week for its residents. 


San Francisco, CA: New vehicle 
center for the homeless coming to 
Candlestick Point 


A new temporary vehicle triage center in San 
Francisco’s Candlestick Point State Recreation Area 
for people living out of their vehicle to safely park 
will move forward after it was approved by the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Parks on Thursday, The San 
Francisco Examiner reports. 

The center will be located in the park’s Boat 
Launch parking lot, providing 150 parking spaces 
for as many as 177 people, as well as security, staff- 
ing, lighting, electricity, bathrooms and showers, 
potable water, and other necessities. . 

_ The residents will also have access to social 
services with opportunities for permanent housing, 
health care, and employment, city officials said. 
The Bayview Hill Neighborhood Association has 
opposed the center, citing concerns about illegal 
dumping, deteriorating roads, and restricted access 
to Candlestick Park. 


Sacramento, CA: City of Sacramento 
plans to open homeless ‘Safe Ground’ 
for large camp of seniors 


The city of Sacramento and the Sierra Health 
Foundation plan to open a Safe Ground sanctioned 
tent encampment for the roughly 60 homeless 
seniors who for decades have been camping along 
the river near Discovery Park, The Sacramento Bee 
reports. The seniors, many of whom have serious 
health issues, have been living in a tight-knit en- 
campment called “the island” along the riverfront, 
some for as long as 30 years. Many of the residents 
receive Social Security and some have jobs, but 
they have been unable to find the housing they 
desperately want. © 


Milwaukee, WI: Proposed state law 
aims to criminalize Milwaukee’s 
unsheltered who live on public 


property 


People living temporarily on public property 
in Milwaukee may soon be subject to criminal 
charges, including fines and jail time, under a new 
Republican bill in the state Assembly, the Milwau- 
kee Independent reports. It has raised fierce opposi- 
tion from critics who say it will harm people who 
live outside. 

The bill received a public hearing in October, 
after it was introduced as part of a package of 
legislation that Assembly Republicans say is aimed 
toward addressing the state’s workforce housing 
shortage. The bill, AB604, would make temporary 
living on public property a Class C misdemeanor. 
_ For people without homes, that could mean 30 

days in jail or up to a $500 fine. 
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Celebrating Halloween indoors 


By Ace Backwords 


LAST night was Halloween. What a trip. For the 
first time in my adult life I’m actually living in a 
normal house in a normal neighborhood surround- 
ed by seemingly normal people. So I was thrilled 
with the idea, for the first time in my life, of having 
actual trick-or-treaters knocking on my door. So I 
bought several big bags of Snickers candybars to 
prepare for the big ocassion. | turned all the lights 
in my house on, and opened up all the shades to let 
everyone in the neighborhood know I was open for 
business. 

Mostly for the last two months since moving 
inside I’ve been holed up alone in my house, hiding 
from the world. Almost nobody in the neighbor- 
hood even knows I’m here. I spend most of my 
time shunted off in my bedroom in the back behind 
shaded windows, mostly just reading books by 
myself, getting drunk, and blabbing off to my Face- 
book friends every night. But tonight is my once- 
in-a-lifetime chance to actually experience a normal 
Halloween with kids in costumes and candy and 
all that. 

Halloween was one of my favorite holidays as a 
kid, roving all over town for hours with my pals 
until we had so much candy in our sacks we could 
barely carry the things (no exaggeration). And one 
of my favorite memories is dumping all the loot all 
over my bed and organizing the candy in different 
groups. Chocolate bars there. Hard candy over 
there. Accursed apples over there. I even remem- 
ber some of my costumes. One year my mom hand- 
sewed me a really cool Batman uniform. Another 
year I dressed up as a woman with a bleached 
blonde mop for hair (what can I say, I had issues). 
Another year I dressed up as abum. Which turned 
out to be good training for my future. 

So anyways, last night I’m all excited about 
Halloween and pacing back and forth in my living 
room. Finally around 6 o’clock I get a knock on my 


door. I open the door and it’s two young mothers 
with a young boy dressed like Spiderman and a lit- 


tle girl dressed like an angel. Just adorable! I gave 
them big hand fulls of Snickers. Then, after they © 
left I turned all the lights out and pretended nobody 
was home for the rest of the evening. It freaked 

me out. I’m just not used to this normal stuff. I’m 


used to living in neighborhoods where if somebody 
knocks on your door at night you double-bolt the 
front door and look for a weapon. 

I guess its gonna take me awhile to adjust to all 
this normal Mr Rogers Neighborhood kind of stuff. 
What the hell. At least I had a bunch of Snickers 
candybars left over for myself. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives 
in Berkeley, California. This story was originally pub- 
lished on his blog, acebackwordsphotos.wordpress.com, in 
2013. 


I guess there are no homeless people. There 


are Just endless souls’ 


Faces from page 10 


he invited me to breakfast at a 
nearby McDonalds. And I want 
to write about the fact that I 
loved that man as well. And that 
was the only thing that I thought 
about: love. 


enough to hold me as well. 

I’m still that young boy just 
wanting to wrap my arms 
around my mother. Innocent 
clarity, I call it. Why would 
anybody not want to wrap their 
arms around another lonely, 


to embrace them so radically 
that we destroy the very “them- 
ness” we used to find “them.” 

I still talk to my mom. She is 
still a vibrant living presence 
in my life and soul and heart. 
She was my first home. A womb 


I think that is because my 
mother was homeless, and 
when she was, I would some- 
times meet up with her at a cafe 
in New York City. And I remem- 
ber adoring her. And I remem- 
ber feeling a very simple being- 
ness that was based on seeing 
that my mommy was sad and 
tired and needed love. Often she 
would yell and scream at me 
during these visits, and I would 
go home crushed. 

I never really thought much 
about the politics of poverty or 
homelessness at the time. I still 
don’t. This was the woman who 
held me in her womb. This was 
the woman who would bake 
banana bread for me. And now 
she was hurting. And I wanted 
her to be loved and I wanted 
her to be held and I wanted her 
to be held enough to be happy 


tired, angry, scared human be- 
ing? Is there any reason not to? 
I don’t think anybody is 
homeless in the lap of God. 
And I do not think anybody is 
homeless in your lap if your lap 
is the lap of compassion as well. 
Do you see that the lap you hold 
another in is the same body that 
you sit within your solitude? 
The presence you have when 
with yourself is the same pres- 
ence you are able to give to oth- 
ers. And so when we sit we are 
in our own laps. And so when I 
am with myself I am with you 
and when I am with you I am 
with myself. For in the embrace 
of love the fact that you woke 
up behind a cardboard box and 
I woke up in a one-bedroom 
apartment means little and our 
shared humanness means a lot. 
To liberate the “homeless” is 


with a view, I tell myself. 

We fumble around trying 
to love and free and fight and 
champion and rescue only 
because we are not Buddha. We 
cannot yet look at a tired man 
who is filled with feelings of 
misery and hatred and liberate 
him with a glance. And so we 
give people blankets or money 
or a cup of coffee. 

I guess there are no homeless 
people. There are just endless 
souls, each one who had a 
mother and each one who had 
the original face before they 
were born. 


This story originally appeared in 
Street Sheet, San Francisco’s street 
newspaper. Jesse Mentken is a writer 
who has experience with homeless- 
ness. His venmo is @Jesse-Mentken, 


